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the overall trend in the course of the century was to give greater attention to the
variety of talents and capacities of the children who trooped in increasing numbers to
the elementary schools. In the object teaching of the Pestalozzian reformers and the
Froebel kindergarten of the 1870s, the child study movement of Francis Parker and
G. Stanley Hall of the 1880s, the humanitarian reformers and progressives of the
1890s, the project method of the 1910s, the child-centered progressives of the 1920s,
the activity programs and the experience curriculum of the 1930s and 1940s, the
"discovery method" of the 1950s, and the informal or "open" education of the new
naturalists in the 1960s, the themes echoed and reechoed: The schools stress too much
conformity, rote memory, false competition, irrelevant subject matter, and authori-
tarian expectations of rigid achievement, all of which kill the child's spontaneity,
curiosity, creativity, and individuality. The cure is to start with the interests, concerns,
needs, and experiences of the learner and make the school more joyful, exciting, alive,
interesting, creative, relevant, practical, and individualized.
The predominant trends to modernity in American secondary schools came in
the form of practical and scientific studies, differentiated courses within the compre-
hensive high school, and an achievement orientation related to social mobility, direct
vocational training, and preparation for college. The basic fact in the secondary-school
curriculum was the rapid proliferation in the number of studies. No European country
experienced anything like it. At the beginning of the nineteenth century ten to twelve
titles would have covered most of the subjects taught in the academies. By the end of
the century a hundred titles would not have done the same for the public high schools.
All sorts of nonacademic studies entered the secondary-school curriculum,
originally as noncollege preparatory subjects. Manual training, industrial arts, home
economics, commercial studies, and agriculture received their prime impetus from
vocational and practical motives, but the pressure rose to admit them to the charmed
college-preparatory circle. Naturally, the college educators began to worry about this
unrestrained expansion, or what they called dilution, of the secondary-school curricu-
lum. They saw utter confusion developing in the public high schools, which apparently
were bound to teach anything to anyone. When these ill-prepared high school gradu-
ates came knocking at the doors of the colleges for admission, what were they to do?
It was one thing when the colleges could count upon most secondary-school graduates
having studied the classics and mathematics; it was disturbing when they began to
study such modern subjects as science, English, and the social studies; but when they
began to offer manual training, home economics, or art and music, the colleges felt
that the line had to be drawn.
The high schools for their part were interested in offering wide and flexible
courses of study to their students who represented an ever higher proportion of youth
of higji school age. The colleges, on their side, were more interested in having students
come to them with certifiable achievement in the subject matter that they authorized.
The best way to remedy the situation from the point of view of the colleges was to
bring order into the high schools by standardizing the high school curriculum for those
who wished to go to college. This they set out to do in the way they knew best, by
working through college entrance requirements. They tried accrediting systems